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but he was wonderfully intelligent. He used to
start off on his camel at the first streak of dawn to
prospect and report, and after the first day we con-
fidently followed the round white pad-marks in the
lava-strewn sand without waiting for him to come
back. As we got nearer to the railway the surface
became softer and softer. We skated over patches
where Wade said that no armoured car could
possibly follow, and more than once we had to un-
load the little cars at a particularly soft patch and
ferry our stuff across on the camels. Sometimes we
would dash at full speed in the hope of reaching
firmer ground before momentum failed, and on one
of these occasions my car skidded in the soft sand.
I heard a little plaintive cry behind me, and saw
poor Matlaq flying through the air. The little man
was badly shaken, and preferred his camel for the
rest of the journey.
When the cars could go no farther, we climbed
on our camels to the top of a flat-topped hill about
eight miles west of Dhat al Haj, and looked across
at the distant line. It was my first sight of the
Hejaz railway, and I found it difficult to realise that
the little train which puffed slowly out of the station
was full of enemies. It rather went to my heart to
think of attacking the tiny creatures at all, they
looked so forlorn in that desolate place, but we had
only to look across from the top of the hill to see
that our armoured-car plan was out of the question.
All the way from our look-out post to the line were
wind-swept billows of bright yellow sand, through
which no armoured car could go, and there was
nothing for it but to go back and report failure.
When we got back to Guwera on the yth April we
found that Joyce was ill at Akaba, and Maynard